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The  fountain  in  the  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  children.  Here,  dressed  up  in  their  Sunday  best,  Hannah  and 
Mary  Craighill  splash  a  little  water  before  going  to  Sunday  School.  Hannah 
and  Mary  are  grown  now,  and  married,  but  the  lure  of  the  fountain  still  draws 
the  kids. 


IN  THE  BEGINNING  .  .  . 


Everything  has  a  beginning. 

For  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  it  came  1 50  years  ago,  and  it 
is  that  propitious  event  we  celebrate  this  year. 

A  century-and-a-half  is  a  long  time,  and  well  beyond  the 
memory  of  most  of  us.  But  from  church  records  and  some  other 
sources,  several  of  St.  Peter's  members  have  lovingly  put 
together  an  account  of  the  more  important  events  in  the  life  of 
the  parish,  and  of  the  parts  played  by  some  of  the  church's 
members  during  that  time. 

As  with  any  history,  writing  about  the  latter  years  was  the 
easiest,  because  a  lot  of  those  who  helped  form  the  significant 
chapters  in  the  life  of  the  parish  are  still  around.  Fortunately  for 
us.  And  for  them,  too. 

What  follows  is  not  an  official  history  for  it  was  not  put 
together  by  historians,  but  by  lay  persons  -  primarily  a  retired 
judge,  two  lawyers  and  a  housewife.  And  some  of  it,  as  you  will 
see,  has  a  certain  charm  because  it  was  not  written  in  history 
book  style,  but  as  a  strictly  personal  account.  That  way,  nobody 
need  apologize  for  informality  or  for  any  slight  inaccuracy  that 
may  have  crept  in  as  stories  were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation. 

So  here,  in  the  words  of  some  of  its  members,  is  the  story  of  St. 
Peter's  and  its  determined  and  ofttimes  rocky  pilgrimage  to  the 
point  where  it  is  today. 


This  commemorative  booklet  was  produced  with  funds  from 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  Endowment. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ST.  PETERS  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH 
1834-1892 

By  Judge  FRANCIS  O.  CLARKSON 

The  year  1 984  marks  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  when  Bishop  Levi  Silliman  Ives  visited  Char- 
lotte June  25,  1834  and  confirmed  four  persons.  However,  the 
first  recorded  service  of  the  church  in  Charlotte  was  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wright  in  November,  1820.  Bishop  Ravenscroft  visited 
the  town  on  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  1824,  and  preached 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Perhaps  it  is  of  interest  that  four  hundred  years  ago,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  made  his  first  voyage  to  North  Carolina  —  then 
called  Virginia.  After  two  more  voyages,  a  colony,  later  known 
as  "The  Lost  Colony",  was  planted  on  Roanoke  Island  and  the 
first  child  of  English  descent  in  America  was  born,  on  August  18, 
1587.  She  was  baptized  Virginia  Dare,  shortly  after  the  baptism 
of  an  Indian  named  Manteo  the  week  before. 

In  1 834,  Victoria  was  ruler  of  England  and  the  British  Empire. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  in  his  second  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  David  L.  Swain  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.  North  Carolina's  U.S.  Senators  were  Bedford  Brown 
of  Caldwell  County  and  Willie  P.  Mangum  of  Orange  County. 
The  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  District  was  Henry  W. 
Connor  of  Lincoln  County. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850  was  23,192,000 
and  that  of  North  Carolina  in  1830  was  urban  10,455  and  rural 
727,533  -  total  737,987.  Mecklenburg  County,  considered  100% 
rural,  had  20,073.  We  find  no  figures  for  Charlotte  as  it  was  a 
very  small  rural  village. 

The  bishop  at  that  time  was  Bishop  Ives.  Second  bishop,  and 
the  Minister  for  St.  Peter's  Church,  was  the  Rev.  John  Morgan, 
who  was  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Morgan 
visited  Charlotte  periodically  to  conduct  services  at  St.  Peter's, 
which  listed  only  three  communicants  until  Bishop  Ives  con- 
firmed four  more  persons  on  June  25,  1834. 


Prior  to  this  small  beginning,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North 
Carolina  as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  had  parishes  in  Edenton, 
Newbern,  Salisbury,  Bath  and  Williamsboro.  An  aborted  at- 
tempt to  organize  the  diocese  after  the  American  Revolution  in 
1792  and  1794  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Petti- 
grew,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  Bishop-elect.  But  he  was  never 
consecrated.  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  diocese  was  properly 
organized,  at  a  Convention  of  three  clerical  and  six  lay  delegates 
at  Newbern.  That  Convention  invited  Bishop  Richard  Channing 
Moore,  of  Virginia,  to  assume  Episcopal  oversight  of  the  church 
in  North  Carolina  until  it  could  secure  a  bishop  of  its  own.  Then, 
at  a  Convention  in  April,  1823,  in  Salisbury,  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  elected  its  first  bishop,  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark 
Ravenscroft. 

After  1834,  the  early  years  of  St.  Peter's  mission  were  marked 
by  a  struggle  to  survive.  Still,  the  small  congregation  and  its 
ministers  felt  a  need  to  reach  out  to  those  in  the  community  who 
were  unchurched.  Charlotte  was  a  center  of  the  mining  industry. 
Many  miners  and  free  blacks  were  welcomed  by  the  mission 
congregation  and  the  names  of  Hirad,  the  ex-slave  barber,  and 
James  McCracken,  the  miner,  are  found  with  those  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  several  members  of  Congress. 

On  December  20, 1844,  St.  Peter's  Mission  became  St.  Peter's 
Parish.  The  congregation  still  had  no  church  building,  but  con- 
tinued to  use  the  Community  Church  until  a  small  brick  building 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Mint  and  West  Trade  across  from 
the  present  Federal  Building.  This  building  was  consecrated  in 
1 845  by  Bishop  Ives  and  was  the  physical  home  of  St.  Peter's  for 
11  years. 

In  1854,  the  secular  world  thrust  St.  Peter's  into  an  expanded 
ministry.  The  Western  North  Carolina  railway  entered  the  town, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Charlotte,  rather  than  Salis- 
bury or  Lincolnton,  was  destined  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
Piedmont.  One  who  realized  this  quite  early  was  the  Rev.  Hora- 
tio Hewitt,  who  left  his  charge  in  Wadesboro  for  the  Charlotte 
church.  Mr.  Hewitt  realized  that  there  was  a  need  for  expanded 
facilities  for  St.  Peter's,  so  early  in  June  of  1856,  plans  were 
begun  for  a  new  church,  the  building  which  became  known  as 
"The  Little  Church." 
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Classic  lines  made  St.  Peter's  a  downtown  landmark  in  Charlotte. 


TTie  Lord  only  knovjs  how  many  prayers  have  been  offered  up  from  these  pews. 
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"The  Little  Church"  was  the  child  of  W.  J.  Alexander  and 
Green  Caldwell.  Their  college  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hawks, 
designed  the  small  Gothic  building  and  delivered  the  address 
when  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  May  21,  1857,  by  Bishop 
Atkinson.  For  over  five  years  the  congregation  struggled  with 
the  debt  on  the  new  building,  but  through  the  generous  support 
of  the  whole  community  the  debt  was  paid  and  the  building 
consecrated  on  September  23,  1862.  The  Little  Church  was  the 
home  of  St.  Peter's  for  33  years.  The  lancet  windows  now  in  the 
transcepts  were  originally  the  nave  windows  of  the  1857  church 
building. 

The  joy  of  the  congregation  with  the  new  church  was  darkened 
by  the  coming  of  war  and  the  loss  of  many  young  men  of  the 
Parish.  In  the  darkest  period  of  the  war  the  members  of  the 
Parish  participated  in  the  importation  from  England  of  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books  for  Confederate  soldiers.  Also  during  the 
War,  many  distinguished  people  of  the  South  visited  St.  Peter's 
Church,  culminating  with  the  visit  of  President  Jefferson  Davis 
and  other  prominent  Confederates  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  The  Rev.  George  Everhart 
preached  a  sermon  lamenting  this  tragedy,  which  was  well  in 
keeping  with  his  decided  Unionist  sympathies. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  old  order,  a  new  day  dawned 
for  St.  Peter's  and  the  city.  Many  new  families  were  added  in  the 
years  during  the  War  and  shortly  thereafter,  and  the  Church 
began  a  new  era  under  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Bronson.  The  major 
event  of  Mr.  Bronson's  eleven  year  rectorate,  from  1 867  to  1 878, 
was  the  establishing  of  St.  Peter's  School.  In  1872,  St.  Peter's 
School  was  incorporated  as  the  Thompson  Institute  following  a 
grant  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  of  Bertie  County,  North  Carol- 
ina. It  was  developed  into  a  diocesan  orphanage. 

In  1875,  the  St.  Peter's  Church  Aid  Society  was  formed,  and 
on  January  20,  1876,  St.  Peter's  Hospital  was  opened  in  two 
rented  rooms  on  East  Seventh  Street,  having  two  patients  -  one  a 
Methodist  and  one  a  Baptist.  In  1877,  a  lot  at  Poplar  and  West 
Sixth  Street  was  purchased  for  $273.12,  with  money  raised  by 
the  Busy  Bees  of  Miss  Hattie  Moore's  Select  School  for  Girls, 
and  the  original  unit  of  the  hospital  on  that  site  was  erected  by 
1878. 
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By  1881  the  women  of  St.  Peter's,  and  in  particular,  Jane 
Renwick  Wilkes  (Mrs.  John  Wilkes),  became  interested  in  char- 
itable work  among  members  of  the  Negro  race  in  Charlotte.  The 
tangible  fruit  of  their  interest  was  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
whose  purpose  was  declared  in  its  name.  The  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  was  the  first  hospital  in  the  United  States  built  and 
operated  exclusively  for  Negroes.  The  building  was  begun  in 
1888  and  completed  by  1891. 

Another  turning  point  came  in  May  of  1881,  when  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.  was  called  to  be  rector.  Mr.  Che- 
shire's brother-in-law,  Rev.  Haywood  Parker,  had  served  St. 
Peter's  30  years  earlier.  Mr.  Cheshire  brought  with  him  to  St. 
Peter's  a  missionary  zeal  and  an  eagerness  to  extend  the  services 
of  the  church  throughout  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County. 
Until  Mr.  Cheshire's  ministry,  St.  Peter's  community  work  was 
secular  in  nature.  Mr.  Cheshire  interested  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Peter's  in  building  a  church  for  Negroes  in  the  city.  The  resulting 
mission  became  known  as  St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels.  By 
borrowing  from  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  fund,  Mr.  Che- 
shire completed  this  first  extension  in  1883. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Cheshire  organized  a  congregation,  St.  Mark's, 
in  the  Long  Creek  area  of  the  county,  of  people  who  were 
unhappy  with  the  rigid  moralism  that  prevailed  in  the  local 
Presbyterian  congregations.  St.  Mark's  was  organized  as  a  mis- 
sion. Mr.  Cheshire  added  to  the  local  clerics  The  Rev.  Edwin  A. 
Osborne  who  took  charge  of  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Paul's,  Monroe, 
another  mission  reorganized  by  Mr.  Cheshire  in  1883.  By 
1895, the  mission  field  in  the  area  was  so  extensive  that  Mr. 
Osborne  was  made  Archdeacon  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
existing  mission  congregations. 

In  the  meantime,  St.  Peter's  itself  changed.  The  small  building 
of  Dr.  Hawks  was  razed,  and  the  present  building  was  erected 
under  Mr.  Cheshire's  direction.  The  Norman  Gothic  structure 
was  built  of  brick  and  sandstone  taken  from  Anson  County 
property  belonging  to  Colonel  William  R.  Myers. 
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The  outward  appearance  has  been  slow  to  change  in  the  more  recent  years. 


ST.  PETERS  1893  to  1921 

by  JAMES  B.  CRAIGHILL 

On  July  24,  1893,  the  Vestry  accepted  the  resignation  of  The 
Reverend  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  who  in  October  was  conse- 
crated "Assistant  Bishop"  (Bishop  Coadjutor)  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cheshire  became  the  first  of  four  rectors  of  St.  Peter's  to 
become  Bishops,  the  others  being  The  Right  Reverend  Edwin 
Anderson  Penick,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina;  The  Right  Reve- 
rend John  Moore  Walker,  Bishop  of  Atlanta:  and  The  Right 
Reverend  Gray  Temple,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Davis,  who  was  in  charge  of  Saint 
Peter's  between  1836  and  1840,  later  became  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  A  clergyman  who  grew  up  in  Saint 
Peter's,  The  Right  Reverend  John  S.  Spong,  is  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Newark. 

When  Mr.  Cheshire  began  his  rectorship  at  Saint  Peter's  there 
were  137  communicants.  When  he  left  in  1893,  there  were  262. 
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Mr.  Cheshire  conducted  his  last  service  in  the  old  church  on 
September  27,  1892,  and  it  was  pulled  down  shortly  thereafter. 
The  new  church  building  was  apparently  occupied  by  the  con- 
gregation in  1893,  but  construction  was  still  continuing,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Vestry  business  concerned  efforts  to  raise  funds 
to  complete  the  construction. 

For  example,  in  February  of  1893,  the  Senior  Warden  was 
authorized  to  borrow  such  additional  sums  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  roof  the  church  and  to  pay  amounts  due  on  contracts.  In 
March  of  1893,  the  Vestry  determined  that  no  further  work  was 
to  be  done  on  the  church  "beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  property  from  injury  by  the  weather"  until  money 
was  available  to  pay  debts  due  on  the  construction.  In  April  of 
1893,  the  Vestry  meetings  were  in  the  "Vestry  Room  of  the  new 
church,"  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry,  but  in  July  of 
1893,  the  Vestry  took  action  to  borrow  additional  funds  "to 
complete  the  Church." 

The  Reverend  Fenner  S.  Stickney  accepted  a  call  to  become 
rector  when  Mr.  Cheshire  left.  Mr.  Stickney  served  as  rector  a 
short  time,  until  September,  1894.  During  his  rectorship,  the 
Vestry  continued  to  be  principally  concerned  with  raising  money 
to  complete  the  church  and  pay  off  the  debts.  Mr.  Stickney  and 
Mr.  Heriot  Clarkson  went  to  New  York  to  make  arrangements 
to  sell  bonds  of  the  church.  In  April  of  1894,  the  Building 
Committee  was  authorized  to  obtain  bids  to  "put  the  Church  in  a 
condition  that  the  whole  would  be  habitable  and  suitable  for 
worship,"  and  the  wardens  were  authorized  to  borrow  for  that 
purpose.  A  considerable  amount  of  help  was  given  by  the 
women's  organizations  of  the  church,  and  in  August  of  1894,  the 
Vestry  directed  the  treasurer  of  the  church  "to  call  on"  the 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Guild  to  obtain  enough  funds  to  pay  the 
interest  on  loans. 

In  October  of  1894,  The  Reverend  Charles  L.  Hoffman 
accepted  a  call  to  become  rector  of  the  parish.  He  served  as  rector 
until  September  of  1900.  During  his  tenure  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  church 
and  otherwise.  A  choirmaster  and  paid  singers  were  employed  by 
the  Parish  by  the  end  of  1895.  The  Vestry  invited  the  Diocesan 
Convention  to  meet  at  Saint  Peter's  in  May  of  1896.  In  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  Convention  and  in  other  ways,  the  Vestry  continued 
to  call  upon  the  women  of  the  church.  For  example,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Convention,  the  Daughters  of  the  King  were  asked  to 
carpet  the  chancel  and  to  give  a  chandelier  for  the  chancel,  and 
the  "Busy  Bees"  were  asked  to  put  chandeliers  in  the  transepts 
and  make  other  improvements.  The  Daughters  of  the  King  asked 
and  were  given  permission  to  assist  in  enlarging  and  improving 
the  choir.  Perhaps  in  partial  recognition  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  women  to  Saint  Peter's  and  its  work,  the 
congregation  at  its  annual  meeting  on  December  2, 1902  passed  a 
resolution,  offered  by  Colonel  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  a  longtime 
warden  of  the  Parish,  to  ask  the  Diocesan  Convention  to  amend 
the  canons  to  permit  women  to  vote  at  Parish  Meetings. 

In  the  early  part  of  1901,  The  Reverend  George  C.  F.  Brate- 
nahl  was  engaged  to  be  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Parish  for 
three  months,  and  later  that  year  The  Reverend  Clarence  E. 
Leman  accepted  a  call  to  become  rector.  He  occupied  that 
position  until  November  of  1903.  While  he  was  rector,  in  1902, 
Mr.  John  Van  Landingham,  then  chairman,  and  a  longtime 
active  member  of  the  Building  Committee,  reported  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  new  church  had  finally  been  paid  off.  The 
mortgage  notes  were  burned  by  the  Senior  Warden  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Vestry.  However,  as  late  as  1904,  the  Vestry  and  Saint 
Agnes  Guild  were  still  raising  money  to  "finish  the  woodwork"  in 
the  church. 

In  February  of  1903,  Bishop  Cheshire  met  with  the  Rector  and 
Vestry  and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  obtained  consent  for  his 
desire  to  organize  a  new  congregation  in  Dilworth,  to  be  known 
as  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Comforter. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  congregation  in  November,  1903, 
the  Senior  Warden  reported  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  25 
communicants  in  the  Parish,  but  that  the  three  existing  mission- 
ary chapels,  Saint  Andrew's,  (which  had  been  built  by  Mr. 
Heriot  Clarkson  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  grandfather), 
Saint  Martin's,  and  the  Chapel  of  Hope,  were  prospering  and 
had  an  increase  in  membership  of  41.  He  added  that  other 
members  of  the  Parish  would  soon  be  transferred  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Comforter. 

In  February  of  1904  The  Reverend  Edward  S.  Ogilby  was 
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employed  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  Parish  for  three 
months.  In  April  of  1904,  The  Reverend  Harris  Mallinckrodt 
accepted  the  call  to  become  Rector  of  Saint  Peter's.  Mr.  Mal- 
linckrodt served  as  Rector  for  the  next  ten  years,  a  happy  and 
fruitful  period  for  Saint  Peter's  and  its  work.  The  Diocesan 
Convention  again  met  at  Saint  Peter's  in  May  of  1905.  In  early 
1906  the  Vestry  began  discussing  plans  for  building  a  parish 
house  and  to  raise  money  for  that  and  the  "church  debt."  Plans 
were  drawn,  and  bids  were  let  in  the  latter  part  of  1906.  The 
chapel,  a  gift  of  Judge  William  Preston  Bynum,  was  added  in 
1912. 

In  December  1906,  when  Mr.  Mallinckrodt  received  and  was 
seriously  considering  a  call  to  a  church  in  another  state,  the  entire 
congregation  met  to  encourage  him  to  stay  by  a  resolution  saying 
that  "the  excellent  work  he  has  started  in  this  parish  is  not 
finished"  and  that  it  would  be  detrimental  "to  the  general  work  of 
the  Church  in  Charlotte  and  to  the  Christian  work  in  this  com- 
munity and  city  for  him  to  leave."  He  did  stay. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the 
parish  house  continued,  and  again  the  women's  organizations 
played  a  prominent  part  in  raising  money.  Special  mention  was 
made  of  the  Daughters  of  the  King  and  Women's  Guild  in  that 
respect.  Substantial  contributions  were  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Davis  and  Mr.  John  R.  Van  Ness  for  the  parish  house. 

In  1907,  a  new  organ  was  purchased  for  $5,500.00.  By  the  end 
of  1908,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  number  of  communicants  was 
announced  as  622,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  number  when 
Mr.  Mallinckrodt  arrived. 

Of  the  many  devoted  lay  persons  who  made  significant  contri- 
butions in  service  to  the  Parish  over  the  years,  one  of  the  most 
notable  was  Captain  John  Wilkes,  who  had  been  a  Vestryman 
and  many  times  Senior  Warden  for  over  fifty  years.  When  he 
died  in  1908,  the  Vestry  in  a  resolution  noted  that,  "It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  first  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  in 
the  City  of  Charlotte.  .  .  He  lived  to  see  the  present  structure 
finished,  again  largely  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  efforts  and 
unbounded  faith:  He  can  truly  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Par- 
ish." In  January  of  1913,  a  resolution  was  passed  when  his 
widow,  Jane  Ren  wick  Wilkes,  died,  stating,  "That  in  her  life  she 
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exemplified  the  highest  type  of  Christian  woman  —  through  her 
efforts  Saint  Peter's  Hospital  was  mainly  built  and  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  was  built." 

In  1908,  the  Vestry  agreed  to  take  over  as  a  parish  mission  the 
Chapel  of  Hope,  which  had  been  started  and  largely  supported 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew.  Mr.  Mallinckrodt  reported 
on  a  service  there  when  14  people  were  confirmed,  and  that 
"scores  of  children  had  been  baptized." 

In  the  meantime  modern  conveniences  were  entering  the  pic- 
ture. In  1905  the  Vestry  decided  that  the  church  should  be  wired 
for  electric  lights.  By  1 9 1 2,  a  telephone  had  been  installed,  and  in 
January  1913,  the  Vestry  debated  about  whether  to  keep  it. 

In  December  1913,  the  congregation  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Mal- 
linckrodt and  his  family  at  a  reception.  In  February,  1914,  The 
Reverend  John  S.  Moody  was  engaged  to  be  supply  rector  until  a 
new  rector  had  been  obtained. 

About  the  middle  of  1914,  The  Reverend  Robert  A.  Tufft  was 
called  to  become  Rector  of  Saint  Peter's.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  for  approximately  five  years.  During  his  tenure,  suffi- 
cient funds  were  raised  to  complete  paying  for  the  parish  house, 
with  a  surplus.  During  that  time  the  parish  house  was  opened 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  from  Camp  Greene  and  other 
World  War  I  training  camps.  The  Parish  presented  to  each  man 
going  to  war  from  Saint  Peter's  a  prayer  book  and  hymnal,  and 
also  placed  an  honor  roll  in  the  church  listing  the  men  of  Saint 
Peter's  in  the  armed  forces.  During  the  war  years  a  good  deal  of 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Parish  were  devoted  to  enter- 
taining and  providing  facilities  for  servicemen  in  the  area.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Parish  was  continuing  to  prosper,  even  though  it 
had  given  up  members  to  five  other  parishes  and  missions  it  had 
helped  to  start.  It  was  reported  in  February,  1917,  that  the  active 
communicants  on  the  rolls  were  580. 

In  early  1919,  Mr.  Tufft 's  rectorship  came  to  an  end,  and 
about  the  middle  of  that  year,  The  Reverend  Edwin  A.  Penick, 
Jr.  accepted  a  call  to  become  rector  of  Saint  Peter's.  He  served  as 
rector  until  he  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  Coadjutor  in  October, 
1922.  He  provided  strong  and  effective  leadership  for  the  Parish. 
Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  missionary  work;  for  exam- 
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pie,  more  than  half  of  the  budget  adopted  and  oversubscribed  for 
1920  was  for  missionary  work. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Lewis  Robert  Anschutz  was  employed  to  be  "lay 
assistant  to  the  Rector  and  minister  in  charge  of  the  Chapel  of 
Hope."  Mr.  Anschutz  labored  effectively  at  the  Chapel  of  Hope, 
and  during  his  work  there  a  new  church  building,  largely  a  gift  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cutter,  was  built  for  the  Chapel  of  Hope.  Later,  a 
parish  house  was  built  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew.  Mr. 
Anschutz  was  one  of  the  many  men  ordained  at  Saint  Peter's. 

The  Diocesan  Convention  again  met  at  Saint  Peter's  in  May 
of  1920.  Perhaps  partly  in  honor  of  Mr.  Penick,  a  graduate  of 
Sewanee  (The  University  of  the  South),  the  church  accepted  and 
paid  its  full  share,  nearly  $8,000.00,  of  a  proposed  endowment 
fund  for  Sewanee.  The  church  also  agreed  to  pay  the  salary  of 
Miss  Susan  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Parish,  to  be  a  missionary  to 
Alaska.  A  good  deal  of  the  money  for  that  purpose  was  raised  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  King. 

When  Mr.  Penick  was  called  to  be  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  Vestry  persuaded  him  to  stay, 
partly  by  a  resolution  stating,  "Whereas,  his  stay  with  us  has  been 
a  benefit  and  blessing  to  us,  to  our  church,  and  to  this  communi- 
ty: We  pledge  this  Vestry  to  stand  by  him  in  all  his  endeavors  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom." 

Mr.  Penick  and  his  family  lived  in  rented  quarters,  and  the 
Vestry  frequently  discussed  the  possibility  of  purchasing  a  rec- 
tory. 

Finally,  in  June  1921,  a  rectory  was  purchased  on  Clement 
Avenue  at  Bay  Street.  This  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Penick  and  his 
family  for  the  rest  of  his  tenure  as  rector,  and  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  them  on  a  rental  basis  for  some  time  after  he  became 
Bishop  Coadjutor.  During  the  period  that  he  lived  in  Charlotte 
as  Bishop  Coadjutor,  he  and  his  family  continued  to  be  active 
members  and  participants  in  the  affairs  of  the  Parish. 

An  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  Parish  took  place  on  May 
29th,  1921,  at  which  time  the  church  was  formally  consecrated. 
Bishop  Kirkman  G.  Finlay,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
South  Carolina  was  the  consecrator,  acting  for  Bishop  Cheshire 
(who  was  ill). 
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Shortly  thereafter,  Bishop  Cheshire  delivered  the  second  of  his 
two,  subsequently  printed,  "Historical  Addresses"  about  the 
history  of  Saint  Peter's  Parish.  He  said,  "The  true  honor  of  this 
parish  does  not  lie  in  its  own  handsome  church  and  large,  well 
equipped  parish  home  and  numerous  congregation,  but  in  the 
extension  of  the  life  and  service  of  the  Church  in  other  churches 
and  congregations  and  institutions,  which  have,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  sprung  from  it  and  been  planted  and  watered,  tended  and 
augmented  by  the  love  and  service  of  its  people." 


Several  renovations  ago,  this  is  the  way  the  sanctuary  looked. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  Jr.,  a  former  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
later  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

HISTORY  OF  ST.  PETERS  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  (1922  -  1984) 

By  WALTER  BENNETT 

Bishop  Penick  was  followed  as  rector  at  St.  Peter's  by  The 
Reverend  Floyd  Rogers,  who  served  until  1926,  and  thereafter 
by  the  Reverend  John  Moore  Walker,  who  served  until  1931. 
This  period,  from  roughly  1922  until  Mr.  Walker's  departure  in 
1931,  was  a  time  when  St.  Peter's  flourished  in  its  role  as  the 
leading  Episcopal  church  in  Charlotte  and,  indeed,  in  the  entire 
area. 

The  Parish  continued  to  provide  the  primary  force  for  the 
operation  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital  and,  in  1923,  transferred  church 
property  at  the  corner  of  Poplar  and  Sixth  Streets  (formerly 
Cemetery  Street)  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital  Foundation,  to  use  for  a 
hospital  building.  The  year  1922  also  saw  the  completion  of  the 
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church  building  for  the  Chapel  of  Hope,  a  mission  sponsored 
and  funded  primarily  by  St.  Peter's  in  the  Belmont  section  of 
Charlotte  for  mill  workers  employed  at  Highland  Park  Mills. 

The  Parish  flourished  in  terms  of  its  own  growth  as  well.  By 
1929  there  were  approximately  700  members  at  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  Vestry  considered  a  site  for  a  new  and  larger  church  building. 
Property  was  acquired  fon-this  purpose  at  the  intersection  of 
Morehead  and  McDowell  Streets.  The  Parish  held  that  property 
for  many  years,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons,  unforeseen  in  1 929, 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  church  building  never 
occurred. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  Great  Depression,  which  took 
its  toll  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  parishioners  and  the 
church  as  well.  The  1930  Budget  for  St.  Peter's  was  $32,109.72. 
By  1935,  the  budget  had  dropped  to  less  than  $20,000.00.  Pledges 
consistently  fell  below  budget  requirements  during  the  period. 
By  1936,  the  Vestry,  no  longer  able  to  sustain  its  financial 
support  for  the  Chapel  of  Hope,  offered  the  mission  property  to 
the  Diocese,  with  the  proviso  that  St.  Peter's  would  continue  as  a 
primary  source  of  spiritual  support  for  the  mission,  and  that  the 
assistant  rector  at  St.  Peter's  would  continue  his  ministry  at  the 
Chapel.  The  diocese  accepted.  Thus,  St.  Peter's  ministry  to  the 
community  changed  in  this  instance  and  many  others  from  one 
of  financial  enterpreneurship  and  funding  to  one  of  service  by 
direct  involvement.  This  trend,  begun  of  necessity  in  the  Depres- 
sion, increased  in  pace  at  a  later  date  when  St.  Peter's  changed 
from  what  one  Vestryman  called  the  "mother  church  of  Char- 
lotte" to  a  church  whose  central  role  of  service  focused  more  and 
more  on  the  downtown  area  of  a  rapidly  growing  city. 

The  rector  during  this  period  of  change  was  The  Reverend 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  who  came  to  St.  Peter's  in  1931  and 
remained  until  his  retirement  on  December  31,  1945.  During  his 
tenure,  changes  in  addition  to  those  already  noted  occurred  at  St. 
Peter's  and  in  the  Charlotte  community.  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  full 
to  overflowing  by  1938,  surrendered  its  charter  and  consolidated 
with  the  new  city  hospital  (now  Charlotte  Memorial)  under  the 
admonition  from  St.  Peter's  Vestry  to  the  hospital  board, "  to  go 
on  record  as  favoring  better  provision  for  hospitalization  of  the 
indigent  sick  and  those  that  are  clearly  a  charge  upon  society." 
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From  this  union  considerable  benefits  flowed  from  St.  Peter's  to 
the  new  hospital:  land  for  the  hospital  building,  the  staff  of  the 
old  St.  Peter's  Hospital  and  $50,000.00  in  cash  donation.  The 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Church  and  the  St.  Peter's  Hospital 
Board  also  donated  the  Chapel  for  the  new  hospital.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  beneficence,  a  floor  of  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital 
was  named  the  St.  Peter's  floor. 

A  Young  People's  Service  League  was  begun  at  the  Church, 
and  young  and  old  parishioners  devoted  many  hours  to  service 
projects  at  other  churches  in  the  community  -  particularly  at  the 
Chapel  of  Hope.  By  March  of  1942,  with  39  parish  members 
called  to  the  armed  services,  the  Committee  for  the  Recreation  of 
Visiting  Soldiers  was  formed  to  provide  a  recreation  room  and 
activities  in  the  church  for  all  servicemen  stationed  near  Char- 
lotte. And  the  church  building  itself  was  expanded  with  renova- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  altar  and  the  addition  of  the  side 
chapel.  To  finance  these  improvements,  the  Vestry  sold  part  of 
the  Morehead  Street  property,  originally  purchased  to  build  a 
new  church  building,  thus  ending  -  at  least  temporarily  -  talk  of 
moving  St.  Peter's  from  its  historical  site. 

By  1942,  the  population  of  Charlotte  had  grown  from  18,000 
in  1900  and  46,000  in  1921,  to  over  100,000  persons.  Much  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  as  well  as  St.  Peters' membership,  had  been  to 
the  south  and  east,  and  these  parishioners,  commuting  under  the 
wartime  burden  of  gas  rationing,  strongly  felt  the  need  for  a 
church  and  Sunday  school  in  the  southeast  quandrant  of  the  city. 
Under  this  impetus,  the  existing  churches,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Mar- 
tin's and  Holy  Comforter,  forged  a  joint  resolution  to  Bishop 
Penick  urging  that  at  least  a  Sunday  School  be  established  near 
the  intersection  of  Providence  and  Queens  Roads.  Within  a  year, 
the  fruits  of  this  resolution,  the  new  Christ  Church  Mission  on 
Providence  Road,  caused  grave  concern  to  Vestry  members  at 
St.  Peter's  who  were  trying  to  meet  their  budget.  Approximately 
115  people  left  St.  Peter's  for  Christ  Church.  While  this  was  only 
a  ten  percent  loss  of  communicants,  it  represented  a  twenty-two 
percent  reduction  in  pledged  income.  In  addition,  the  exodus  of 
communicants  from  St.  Peter's  to  Christ  Church  and  other 
outlying  churches  would  continue  for  years  to  come. 
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In  1946,  the  Reverend  Robert  L.  Crandall  came  to  St.  Peter's 
as  rector.  Soon  after  he  arrived,  the  Vestry  undertook  seriously 
the  question  of  moving  the  church  to  a  new  site  out  of  the 
downtown  area.  The  Committee  on  the  Future  of  St.  Peter's, 
established  by  the  Vestry  in  1947,  reported  after  extensive  study 
that  it  was  best  to  stay  at  the  site  at  Seventh  and  Tryon  for  the 
"foreseeable  future."  While  this  decision  did  not  end  debate  on 
the  subject,  it  in  effect  decided  the  future  course  for  St.  Peter's. 
The  church  would  no  longer  be  the  largest  Episcopal  church  in 
Charlotte,  nor  would  it  fulfill  the  role  of  "mother  church"  (if  such 
a  role  any  longer  existed).  Rather,  it  would  serve  as  one  of  the 
community  of  Episcopal  churches  in  the  Charlotte  area  -  each 
serving  primarily  areas  and  people  within  its  own  proximity  and 
together  serving  the  Charlotte  community  as  a  whole. 

With  the  decision  to  remain  on  Tryon  Street  came  plans  for 
extensive  renovations,  which  were  carried  out  under  John  B. 
London's  leadership.  They  included  a  new  marble-faced  altar,  a 
series  of  new  stained  glass  windows,  removal  of  the  choir  stall 
and  baptistry  to  the  transepts,  new  classrooms  and  a  new  child- 
ren's chapel  in  the  parish  house.  Also  in  1948,  the  exterior  beauty 
of  the  Church  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  dedication  of  the 
church  garden  by  Edwin  and  Elizabeth  Clarkson.  Their  careful 
maintenance  of  the  garden  over  the  next  thirty  years  insured  the 
beautiful  surroundings  parishioners  at  St.  Peter's  enjoy  today. 

On  October  22,  1952,  Mr.  Crandall  resigned.  After  six  months 
without  a  Rector,  The  Reverend  Gray  Temple  accepted  a  call  to 
come  to  St.  Peter's.  He  remained  at  St.  Peter's  only  three  years, 
and  in  1956  was  succeeded  by  The  Reverend  Henry  T.  Egger. 
During  Mr.  Egger's  tenure,  St.  Peter's  further  committed  itself  to 
remain  at  the  Tryon  Street  location.  The  church  acquired  the 
parking  area  behind  the  Parish  House  and  also  the  adjacent 
building,  then  known  as  the  Medical  Arts  Building.  The  church 
grew  financially  as  well,  the  budget  increasing  from  $54,000.00  in 
1956  to  over  $77,000.00  in  1961.  More  significantly,  the  Church 
endowment  was  established  -  a  fund  which  was  increased  in  its 
relatively  short  existence  to  a  present  principal  worth  exceeding 
$400,000.00.  In  October,  1962,  Mr.  Egger  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  St.  Peter's  current  rector,  The  Reverend  Huntington 
Williams,  Jr.,  then  rector  of  St.  Timothy's  at  Winston-Salem. 
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The  Rev.  Huntington  Williams,  Jr. 


If  there  is  a  theme  for  the  approximately  twenty  years  since 
Hunt  Williams  came  to  St.  Peter's,  it  is  one  of  clarification  of 
mission  and  direction,  and  renewed  commitment  to  St.  Peter's 
history  of  service  to  its  community.  This  began  with  questions 
and  suggestions  by  the  new  rector  at  his  first  Vestry  meetings 
concerning  St.  Peter's  relation  to  and  obligation  to  the  down- 
town area  -  and  particularly  to  Fourth  Ward.  It  also  took  the 
form  of  questions  to  and  explanations  by  the  rector  concerning 
his  stand  on  social  issues  which  came  to  the  fore  in  Charlotte 
during  the  1960's  -  particularly  school  integration,  and  other 
urban  needs  revealed  in  the  area  of  poverty  and  race. 

The  theme  is  evident  in  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
church  itself,  and  in  the  projects  the  church  has  undertaken.  In 
1965,  the  Vestry  amended  the  by-laws  to  allow  women  to  be 
elected  delegates  to  the  Diocesan  Convention.  In  May,  1968, 
over  one  hundred  years  after  the  Civil  War,  a  black  person  joined 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  an  equal  status  with  white  communicants. 
In  1971,  the  first  woman  (Sue  Coonen)  was  elected  to  the  Vestry, 
and  in  1979,  the  Vestry  concurred  in  the  Rector's  request  that 
women  be  allowed  to  serve  as  Chalice  Bearers. 
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The  church  responded  to  the  changing  city  around  it.  Parking 
lot  property  adjacent  to  the  old  Medical  Arts  Building,  which 
had  become  known  as  St.  Peter's  Annex,  was  sold  to  the  City  for 
the  new  community  science  museum,  Discovery  Place.  A  new 
and  larger  parking  lot  was  acquired  across  Seventh  Street  from 
the  Parish  House.  In  1979,  the  Church  began  to  operate  a 
weekday  Soup  Kitchen  to  serve  the  growing  number  of  tran- 
sients and  homeless  in  Charlotte.  In  its  first  six  months,  the  Soup 
Kitchen  served  2,224  persons  at  a  cost  of  only  $  1 ,850.00.  By  1 983, 
the  Soup  Kitchen  was  serving  an  average  of  1 64  meals  a  day,  and 
during  that  year  41,737  persons.  Through  its  members,  Rector 
and  Assistant  Rector,  the  Church  has  maintained  consistent 
involvement  in  numerous  other  service  projects  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  Charlotte  community,  including  Christ  the  King 
Center,  now  occupying  the  old  Chapel  of  Hope  Sunday  School 
building,  the  Crisis  Assistance  Ministry  and  the  Winter  Shelter. 

With  these  changes  over  the  last  twenty  years  has  come  a  new 
identity  and  a  new  sense  of  direction  at  St.  Peter's,  forged  with  an 
understanding  of  the  past  and  a  commitment  to  continue  the 
Church's  tradition  of  Christian  service  to  its  community.  We 
may  measure  our  accomplishment  by  the  following  statement  of 
purpose  adopted  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Peter's  fifteen  years  ago: 

God's  Calling  for  St.  Peter's: 

To  be  a  good,  strong  parish  church  so  that  we, 
individually  and  collectively,  may  effectively  minister 
to  the  needs  of  others  in  carrying  out  the  Will  of  God. 

To  accomplish  the  above  objective,  we  the  Clergy  and 
Vestry  of  St.  Peter's  Church  will  seek  to  : 

(1)  Minister  to  the  needs  of  this  Parish  by  providing 

a  well-rounded  program  of  worship,  music,  education, 
activities  and  pastoral  counseling. 

(2)  Unite  the  congregation  by  promoting  fellowship  and 
understanding  between  its  present  members,  and  enlarge 
it  by  welcoming  any  and  all  new  members. 

(3)  Identify  and  implement  unique  roles  for  St. 
Peter's  Parish  in  the  Charlotte  community  and  in  areas 
of  Christian  service. 
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A  FOND  RECOLLECTION 

By  MARY  ANNA  TURNER 

In  making  plans  to  celebrate  St.  Peter's  150th  Anniversary  we 
decided  to  ask  folks  to  tell  us  of  people  and  events  they  remem- 
bered about  St.  Peter's.  Choosing  a  few  names  at  random,  we 
sent  letters  to  people  who  are  members  of  St.  Peter's  now,  or  had 
been  in  the  past.  We  asked  them  to  tell  who  they  thought  was  St. 
Peter's  most  memorable  saint,  St.  Peter's  most  colorful  saint, 
and  an  event  at  St.  Peter's  they  remembered  most  vividly. 

Here  are  the  results  of  our  research. 

Going  back  to  the  1 9th  century,  Judge  Clarkson  writes,  "I  can 
think  of  no  more  memorable  saint  than  Mrs.  Jane  Renwick 
Wilkes  (Mrs.  John  Wilkes).  She  was  the  organizer  and  founder 
of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Diocese,  now  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen.  A  woman  of  care 
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and  compassionate  hospitality.  I  knew  her  personally."  Mrs. 
McBride,  my  mother,  remembers  that  Mrs.  Wilkes  always  wore 
black  and  a  little  white  linen  cap.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how 
saints  look. 

Skipping  a  few  decades,  the  next  saint  on  our  list  is  one  whom 
Elizabeth  Clarkson  found  particularly  memorable,  the  Reverend 
John  Moore  Walker,  who  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  1920's 
and  early  30's.  She  says  she  was  scared  to  death  of  him  for  he  was 
a  stern  man  without  any  foolishness.  However,  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful man  too,  who  preached  great  and  intellectual  sermons  and 
called  on  each  parishioner  every  two  months.  Elsie  Setzer 
remembers  him  as  the  priest  at  St.  Peter's  during  the  bitter 
Depression  years.  Mr.  Walker  was  calm,  very  compassionate 
and  concerned  about  individuals.  His  sermons  were  often  about 
books  and  other  things  that  he  thought  would  help  parishioners 
endure  the  stress  of  thq  times.  I  remember  his  calling  me  a  hyena 
for  giggling  and  acting  silly  during  Sunday  School. 

To  many  people,  Dr.  Clark,  who  followed  Mr.  Walker,  was 
St.  Peter's  most  memorable  saint.  Handsome,  with  his  white  hair 
and  slight  limp,  he  is  remembered  especially  for  his  concern  for  ill 
parishioners  or  family  emergencies.  Sarah  Robinson  writes,  Dr. 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark  was  a  gentle,  sweet  man  who  gave  himself 
completely  to  his  people.  He  spent  countless  nights  at  the  bedside 
of  any  who  needed  him.  Janet  and  I  feel  that  Nancy  Bates  might 
not  have  made  it  the  night  of  her  terrible  accident.  It  was 
Thanksgiving  Eve  and  he  had  a  service  the  next  day,  but  he  never 
left  her  bedside."  She  said  that  Dr.  Clark  left  an  important 
diocesan  meeting  where  the  Bishop  was  present  to  stay  with  her 
mother  while  Sarah  was  in  surgery  following  an  accident  in 
which  her  back  and  pelvic  bone  were  broken.  Patricia  Goodwin 
Waguespack,  a  former  member  now  living  in  New  Orleans, 
recalls  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  coming  from  Pass  Christian,  Missis- 
sippi, to  New  Orleans  to  visit  her  first  little  Roman  Catholic 
baby.  Elizabeth  Clarkson  remembers  him  as  a  wonderful  story 
teller  who  specialized  in  mountain  stories.  Tom  Lockhart,  now  a 
member  of  Christ  Church,  remembers  Dr.  Clark's  sermons:  "We 
fight  not  against  flesh  and  blood  but  principalities  -  the  powers  of 
darkness  in  high  places."  This  was  his  theme  and  he  preached  it 
often. 
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Carrie  Mclver  Wilkes,  or  "Miss  Keevie,"  was  certainly  a 
saintly  member  who  served  as  secretary,  financial  secretary, 
advisor  to  the  Young  People's  Service  League,  and  Sunday 
School  teachers  at  the  Chapel  of  Hope.  Keevie  had  polio  as  a 
child  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  walking,  but  she  never 
mentioned  it,  and  is  remembered  for  her  smile,  good  nature,  and 
readiness  to  help  young  people,  whether  it  meant  climbing  the 
stairs  to  the  third  floor,  running  off  something  on  the  mimeo- 
graph machine,  helping  with  the  breakfasts  and  dinners  the 
YPSL  sponsored  for  the  church  or  driving  the  young  people  on 
many  missions  in  her  famous  little  Model  A  Ford. 

Who  could  forget  Miss  Annie  Lewin?  Ann  Hinson  writes, 
"My  first  memories  of  St.  Peter's:  "cradle  roll,  making  shell 
jewelry,  weaving  baskets,  flannel  board  Bible  stories,  her  ceram- 
ics, the  Star  of  Bethlehem  that  bloomed  in  her  yard,  'keeping  up' 
with  me  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  truly  selfless  person."  A  sister  of 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Anderson,  Miss  Annie  had  taught  school  in  Missis- 
sippi before  coming  to  Charlotte.  She  entered  the  business  world 
here  and  worked  for  many  years  downtown  all  week,  then  took 
on  20  to  25  toddlers  at  St.  Peter's  on  Sundays.  With  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Staten  she  did  a  wonderful  job  of  beginning  the  religious 
education  of  our  very  young. 

Speaking  of  wonderful  Sunday  School  teachers,  dedicated  to 
teaching  very  young  children,  let's  not  forget  Mrs.  Nash,  Mrs. 
Pardee,  and  later,  Mrs.  Foote,  who  taught  the  kindergarten  for 
so  many  years. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Egger,  rector  from  1956  to  1962,  was  a 
very  intense  person,  sometimes  controversial  in  his  conserva- 
tiveness,  but  unparalleled  in  his  interest  in  people  as  individuals. 
He  had  a  phenominal  memory  for  names  and  faces.  He,  like  Dr. 
Clark,  is  remembered  for  sitting  up  all  night  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick.  But  do  you  remember  his  great  jitter-bugging  one  night  at  a 
party  in  the  parish  hall? 

St.  Peter's  has  been  fortunate  in  having  very  good  sextons. 
One  who  is  remembered  with  affection  is  James  Webb,  who 
served  the  parish  for  thirty  years.  He  would  arrive  at  the  church 
around  4:00  a.m.  on  cold  winter  mornings  to  fire  up  the  old 
boiler.  Here  is  what  Maude  Haywood,  a  former  parish  secretary, 
writes  about  him: 
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"The  Master  Artist  used  very  different  media  when 
painting  this  saint.  For  the  skin  or  outer  coating  a 
light  brown  tint  was  the  choice.  The  inner  coating  was 
a  mixture  of  gentleness,  kindness,  loyalty,  humility, 
tolerance,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  manners  of  a 
Southern  gentleman.  Born  on  a  farm  in  an  impover- 
ished rural  community  he  was  given  a  green  thumb 
and  a  great  love  for  gardening.  He  cultivated  this 
talent  and  shared  his  bounty  as  long  as  his  health 
would  permit.  His  education  was  meager;  he  made  the 
best  of  his  abilities  and  played  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  all  he  touched  from  his  youth  until  illness 
disabled  him  in  his  later  years.  He  was  a  husband, 
father,  conscientious  in  discharging  his  duties  and 
meeting  his  obligations  to  his  family.  He  has  lived  to 
see  his  children  grown,  educated  and  living  useful 
lives.  He  went  way  beyond  any  call  of  duty  in  his  work 
and  concern  for  the  parishioners  of  St.  Peter's 
Church.  He  served  the  parish  for  many,  many  years  in 
the  capacity  of  sexton.  As  once  recipient  of  his  con- 
cern and  help  I  considered  it  a  privilege  to  count 
James  R.  Webb  as  a  friend  and  parish  staff  associate." 

Another  memorable  saint  was  a  very  dedicated  layman,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Cutter.  Warren  Way  remembers  him  as  ".  .  .a  most  interest- 
ing man.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  real  estate  operators 
in  Charlotte,  a  busy  man  who  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
money.  He  often  was  chairman  of  finance.  If  the  budget  was  not 
met  he  had  a  list  of  people  he  would  ask  for  additional  contribu- 
tions and  (I've  heard  it  said)  made  up  any  shortage  himself." 

Some  memorable  saints  are  still  with  us.  Luis  Leon,  former 
assistant  rector,  writes  that  he  probably  had  the  best  experience 
of  any  one  in  his  seminary  class  when  he  came  as  a  deacon  to 
serve  under  the  guidance  of  Hunt  Williams.  He  says  of  Hunt  that 
he  gave  him  the  tools  to  enable  his  ministry,  the  room  to  grow, 
and  the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  what  he  learned  in 
theory.  He  sums  up  Hunt's  ministry  as  he  experienced  it  as  being 
"grace  filled."  He  goes  on  to  remember  a  time  when  he  thought  it 
was  Hunt's  Sunday  to  preach  but  Hunt  informed  him  it  was  his, 
and  he  had  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  an  impromptu  sermon. 
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As  he  was  leaving  the  pulpit  he  noticed  Hunt  seated  by  the 
lectern  with  a  triumphant  grin  on  his  face  which  seemed  to  say,  "I 
am  glad  I  am  the  rector  so  I  didn't  have  to  make  a  fool  out  of 
myself  today  in  that  pulpit." 

Among  the  most  colorful  saints,  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  was  William  Wall  Whidditt,  choirmaster  and  orga- 
nist at  St.  Peter's  from  1920  to  the  early  40 's.  His  beautiful  hair 
and  erect  carriage  made  him  a  distinguished  looking  gentleman. 
A  former  choir  member  says  he  was  very  proud  of  his  hard 
diaphragm  area,  which  she  suspects  was  bolstered  by  a  good 
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corset.  Another  former  choir  member  writes,  "He  had  a  huge 
choir  of  very  talented  singers  and  produced  music  that  was  tops 
in  Charlotte  church  circles.  He  had  a  large  boys'  choir  of  36  that 
was  unique  in  Charlotte.  These  boys  came  from  everywhere  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  a  master.  He  loved  them,  and  they  knew  it.  He  knew 
how  to  get  music  out  of  the  most  impossible  boy,  and  he  paid 
them  25  cents  a  week,  provided  they  turned  up  on  Sunday,  and 
turn  up  they  did  to  get  their  money.  They  got  by  with  no 
mischief.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  Mr.  Whidditt  leave  his 
organ  bench  (then  in  the  chancel)  and  get  down  on  all  fours  to 
crawl  to  a  boy  who  was  not  behaving."  Of  course,  there  was  the 
Sunday  when  Mr.  Whidditt  was  ill  and  Mrs.  Whidditt  was  in 
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charge  or  at  least  tried  to  be.  Parishioners  were  startled  to  see  the 
magnolia  behind  the  church  filled  with  vested  choir  boys.  Were 
Jim  Hunter  and  Frank  Matthews  among  them?  Mr.  Whidditt 
gave  singing  lessons  to  adult  choir  members  in  payment  for  their 
singing  in  our  choir.  Many  of  them  became  outstanding  soloists 
and  one,  Norman  Cordon,  became  a  leading  bass  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  famous  for  his  performance  as  Faust's  Mephisto- 
pheles. 

Running  Mr.  Whidditt  a  close  second  as  our  most  colorful 
saint  is  -  who  else  but  Miss  Emma  Hall?  "Bishop"  Hall  was  active 
at  St.  Peter's  from  before  World  War  I  until  well  into  the  sixties 
and  was  supreme  ruler  of  the  Daughters  of  the  King  and  the 
Altar  Guild,  one  and  the  same  to  her.  A  talented,  dedicated 
perfectionist,  Elizabeth  Clarkson  calls  her  a  "bride  of  the 
Church."  An  Englishwoman  who  never  gave  up  her  citizenship, 
she  made  St.  Peter's  her  whole  life.  She  never  allowed  anyone 
else  to  arrange  the  altar  flowers  and  she  did  them  perfectly.  All 
sacristy  work,  silver-polishing,  laundering  altar  linens,  setting  up 
for  communion,  was  done  by  the  Daughters  of  the  King  under 
her  strict  supervision.  Every  Sunday  she  would  be  at  church 
before  7:30  a.m.  She  attended  both  services  and  stayed  to  work 
in  the  sacristy  after  the  1 1:00  o'clock  service.  She  led  the  congre- 
gation in  liturgical  responses,  often  finishing  before  anyone  else. 
Talented,  self-confident,  and  possessing  marvelous  stamina, 
Miss  Emma  Joy  Hall  was  a  respected  institution  at  St.  Peter's  for 
over  fifty  years. 

While  Miss  Emma  was  running  a  tight  ship  in  the  sacristy, 
Norma  Van  Landingham  Binder  was  doing  the  same  in  the  fifth 
grade  Sunday  School  class.  Mrs.  Binder  taught  us  the  Catechism 
and  believe  me,  we  learned  it!  She  saw  to  it  that  none  of  us  was 
confirmed  without  knowing  it.  A  thorough  teacher  and  a  strict 
one,  we  were  all  scared  to  death  of  her.  In  today's  jargon  you 
would  surely  call  her  class  "a  learning  experience." 

Dick  Van  Sciver  remembers  another  no-nonsense  lady  who 
faithfully  served  St.  Peter's.  ".  .  .Miss  Josephine  Osborne  (a  bit 
peppery  at  times,  but  a  saint  nevertheless,  who  kept  our  choir 
boys  and  girls  looking  angelic  and  spotless)." 

Good  looking  as  a  movie  star,  The  Reverend  Robert  Crandall 
is  remembered  by  Warren  Way  as  having  "a  keen  sense  of  the 
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dramatic,  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  reverence.  His  Christmas 
Eve  services  made  an  impression  on  everyone,  a  large  choir,  flag 
bearers,  candle  bearers,  he  in  Eucharistic  vestments,  all  very 
colorful  and  reverent."  On  less  formal  occasions  Bob  used  to  sit 
at  the  piano  and  play  popular  music,  especially  "Georgia  On  My 
Mind",  which  he  played  somewhat  wistfully.  Did  he  ever  feel 
completely  at  home  away  from  St.  Phillip's  in  Atlanta? 

No  saint  was  ever  more  colorful  than  Mrs.  Patsey  Harry 
Goodwin.  Rather  short,  plump  and  pretty,  unbelievably  gener- 
ous, and  most,  most  articulate,  Miss  Patsey  was  always  highly 
enthusiastic  or  most  indignant.  She  once  told  Bob  Crandall  that 
when  he  started  swinging  incense  she  was  going  to  sit  in  her  pew 
and  howl  like  a  dog.  Deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
world,  if  she  could  have  figured  out  how  to  go  about  it,  she  would 
have  personally  shot  Adolph  Hitler.  A  Sunday  School  teacher 
for  many  years,  Miss  Patsey  was  always  interesting  and  her 
classes  were  fun.  $he  was  never  cross  or  angry  with  children.  Ann 
Hinson  remembers  her  as  "opinionated,  fast-talking,  breathless. 
She  sat  behind  a  post  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  look  at  the  new 
altar."  She  inspired  generations  of  parishioners  with  her  Sunday 
School  course  on  Jesus.  Her  daughter,  Patricia  Goodwin 
Waguespack,  writes,  "She  had  a  flaming  Christian  faith." 
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Let's  not  forget  our  parish  secretary,  Maude  Haywood,  a 
friend  to  all  and  a  tireless  worker  who,  with  Jim  Turner,  did 
much  to  hold  down  the  fort  from  October,  1962  to  June,  1963 
when  we  were  without  a  rector. 

Here  are  a  few  vignettes  of  saints  furnished  by  Virginia  Grif- 
fith. "Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall  and  Miss  Emma  in  a  rush  to  get  to 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  Miss  Patsy  Goodwin  with  her  pupils 
trotting  behind  her  to  hear  the  end  of  her  wonderful  stories.  Mr. 
Cutter  with  his  pencil  and  notebook  making  notes  of  things  that 
were  amiss  so  he  could  correct  them.  Miss  Julia  Robertson, 
monarch  of  all  she  surveyed,  her  pew.  Mrs.  Bonitz's  colorful 
hats.  Jack  and  Will  Spong,  the  latter  now  a  bishop,  up  to  their 
usual  pranks.  Bishop  Penick's  lessons  on  the  Book  of  John  at 
Vade  Mecum.  Gray  Temple's  gentle  presence,  with  the  twinkle  in 
his  eyes.  All  of  our  wonderful  kitchen  crews." 

These  are  just  some  of  the  memorable  and  colorful  saints  who 
have  been  at  St.  Peter's  during  the  memory  of  our  present 
congregation. 

Before  we  go  to  the  events  at  St.  Peter's  that  people  remember 
vividly,  we  would  like  to  mention  two  items  of  interest  that  are  a 
part  of  St.  Peter's  history.  First,  Mary  Ann  Cutter  Jones  (daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  J.  H.  Cutter)  told  us  about  a  crock  she  owns  that  was 
used  by  her  great  grandmother,  Arathusa  Wright  Best  Williams 
Tatum,  to  make  the  communion  wine  in.  Mrs.  Tatum  lived  next 
door  to  St.  Peter's,  where  Discovery  Place  is  now.  Later,  her 
family  moved  and  lived  diagonally  across  the  street  from  St. 
Peter's.  Hunt  Williams  found  in  our  files  a  booklet  published 
around  1910  entitled  "Milady's  Own  Book."  It  was  presented  by 
St.  Monica's  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  In  it  are  some 
mighty  good  recipes  including  "How  to  Cook  a  Husband."  The 
recipe  begins  - 

A  good  many  husbands  are  entirely  spoiled  by  mis- 
management, in  cooking,  and  so  are  not  tender  and 
good.  Some  women  go  about  it  as  if  their  husbands 
were  bladders  and  blow  them  up.  Others  keep  them 
constantly  in  hot  water.  Others  let  them  freeze  by  their 
carelessness  and  indifference.  Some  keep  them  in  a 
stew  by  irritating  ways  and  words.  Others  roast  them. 
Some  keep  them  in  a  pickle  all  their  lives.  It  can  not  be 
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supposed  that  any  husband  will  be  tender  and  good 
managed  in  this  way.  Turnips  wouldn't,  onions 
wouldn't,  cabbage  heads  wouldn't  and  husbands 
won't.  .  . 

This  book  also  contains  some  fascinating  ads  and  beauty 
hints.  Among  the  events  our  parishioners  remember  most  viv- 
idly, the  earliest  comes  from  Judge  Clarkson.  The  Judge,  who 
will  be  ninety  on  his  next  birthday,  remembers  his  confirmation, 
as  well  as  his  grandfather's  funeral.  At  the  service  for  Colonel 
(Rev.)  Edwin  A.  Osborne,  Bishop  Cheshire  remarked,  "He  was 
the  best  man  I  ever  knew."  Judge  Clarkson  recalls,  too,  the 
consecration  of  the  Church  by  Bishop  Finley,  who  was  there 
because  Bishop  Cheshire  was  ill. 

Edith  Pearson  has  a  lovely  memory  which  she  describes  as 
follows: 

"I  was  a  member  of  a  girls'  Sunday  School  class  when 
I  was  quite  small.  Our  teacher,  Mrs.  Floyd  Rogers, 
wife  of  the  rector,  gave  us  a  wonderful  surprise.  At 
this  particular  time  the  Greek  community  was  holding 
its  services  at  St.  Peter's  until  such  time  as  they  could 
build  their  church.  There  was  a  beautiful  Greek  wed- 
ding and  Mrs.  Rogers'  class  was  invited.  We  all  sat 
together,  and  during  the  ceremony  all  guests  went  to 
the  chancel  steps  and  congratulated  the  couple.  The 
beautiful  bride  knelt  on  the  steps  and  kissed  the  little 
Sunday  School  girls  on  the  forehead.  Needless  to  say, 
I  thought  she  was  the  most  beautiful  princess  I  had 
ever  seen.  I,  of  course,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
their  various  customs  and  symbols,  but  I  remember 
the  pretty  flowered  rings  that  were  held  over  their 
heads  during  the  ceremony." 

Many  of  us  remember  the  noon  day  Lenten  services  when  we 
had  outstanding  guest  speakers  and  served  lunch  in  the  parish 
hall,  but  how  many  can  remember  the  late  afternoon  services  we 
used  to  have  every  day  during  Lent?  Elizabeth  Clarkson  can.  She 
used  to  play  the  organ  for  these  services,  and  there  were  out- 
standing speakers  at  these  services  too.  They  came  from  all  over 
the  diocese.  Many  people  came  from  downtown.  The  services 
were  quite  popular. 
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Elizabeth  and  Edwin  Clarkson  maintained  the  garden  around 
the  church  for  twenty-eight  years.  The  garden  was  in  memory  of 
her  father  and  mother.  They  installed  the  fountain  where  cinders 
had  been,  provided  grape  design  benches,  put  a  cross  on  the 
opening  gate  near  the  fountain,  built  a  wall  which  was  torn  down 
when  Discovery  Place  was  built  and  planted  white  flowers  and 
herbs.  No  church  money  was  spent  on  the  garden  while  the 
Clarksons  were  responsible  for  it. 

As  we  said,  our  parish  has  had  wonderful  sextons.  There  was 
one,  however,  who  left  something  to  be  desired.  Elsie  Setzer 
recalls,  "an  Oxford  graduate  (his  story),  a  young  Englishman, 
became  sexton  at  St.  Peter's  for  a  time.  Everyone  liked  him.  No 
one  knew  where  he  came  from,  and  after  a  period  of  time,  he 
disappeared  and  no  one  knew  where  he  went.  Some  time  later,  a 
great  number  of  empty  whiskey  bottles  were  discovered  in  the 
area  of  the  boiler  room.  This  was  a  great  shocker  at  that  time." 

Easter  is  a  glorious  celebration  at  St.  Peter's.  The  lilies  are 
magnificent  and  so  is  the  music.  But  our  present  day  congrega- 
tion is  a  bit  subdued  in  its  apparel.  We  all  can  remember  ladies 
blooming  with  orchids  and  spectacular  Easter  hats,  but  several 
recalled  how  marvelous  Mr.  Cutter  and  Mr.  Henry  London  were 
in  their  morning  suits  with  striped  trousers,  cutaway  coats  and 
top  hats.  Don't  forget  the  Easter  morning  it  snowed  during  the 
eleven  o'clock  service  catching  us  all  decked  out  in  our  new 
spring  finery. 

Easter  is  a  special  time  for  children,  too.  Louie  Try  told  us:  "I 
especially  remember  the  Easter  service  for  children  in  the  after- 
noon. All  of  us  marched  in  carrying  our  flowers  and  mite  boxes 
singing,  "The  violets  and  lilies  are  blooming.  .  ." 

Ann  Hinson  remembers  a  St.  Peter's  Easter  Egg  hunt.  "I 
found  the  golden  egg  at  the  Easter  Egg  hunt  in  Dot  Burwell's 
backyard.  Dot  was  a  handicapped  young  woman  who  had 
grown  up  in  St.  Peter's  and  lived  with  her  parents.  She  was 
especially  friendly  to  children,  and  the  egg  hunt  was  for  all  the 
Sunday  School  children.  The  egg  was  in  the  hedge,  I  can 
remember  the  very  spot  and  it  was  really  golden.  For  finding  it  I 
received  a  real,  live  baby  bunny!  Mother  was  thrilled!" 
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Another  recollection  of  the  Easter  season  was  the  big  thrill  of 
seeing  our  own  movie  star,  Randolph  Scott,  in  church  on  Easter 
morning  with  his  mother.  Another  movie  star  who  sometimes 
attended  St.  Peter's  was  Nelson  Eddy.  He  used  to  come  quietly  to 
church  with  his  aunt.  He  was  scarcely  recognizable  wearing  thick 
glasses,  but  when  he  sang  everyone  sitting  near  him  shut  up  and 
listened. 

Dit  Wilson  remembers  her  own  wedding  most  vividly.  She 
had  sung  in  the  choir  since  she  was  a  child,  and  the  whole  choir 
helped  with  her  wedding  and  reception,  refreshments,  decora- 
tions, and  everything.  While  Mrs.  Roseman,  a  contralto,  and 
Mrs.  Byrd,  a  soprano,  sang  a  beautiful  duet,  Dit  regretted  that 
the  organ  was  being  repaired  so  there  was  only  a  piano  for 
instrumental  music. 

A  great  and  memorable  saint  we  neglected  to  mention  was  the 
Right  Reverend  Edwin  A.  Penick.  Many  of  us  recall  his  gentle 
smile  and  easy  graceful  movements,  excellent  sermons  and 
delightful  sense  of  humor.  When  Florence  Anders  was  a  little  girl 
and  he  was  rector,  he  used  to  pick  her  up  and  bring  her  to  Sunday 
School.  Her  parents  then  walked  down  later  for  church.  Flor- 
ence was  a  member  of  the  Young  People's  Service  League  and 
enjoyed  the  activities  of  that  group,  including  skating  parties  and 
dances. 

Not  all  the  YPSL  activities  were  social.  Ermine  Waddill  Wil- 
kinson, former  parishioner,  writes:  "I  can't  remember  the  exact 
date,  but  it  must  have  been  1935  or  1936  when  our  YPSL,  along 
with  members  of  the  YPSL  at  Holy  Comforter  and  St.  Martin's, 
gathered  together  and  sponsored  a  big  parade,  requesting  that 
the  1 2th  grade  be  added  back  to  our  school  system.  It  was  a  huge 
success  and  I  know  helped  get  the  12th  grade  back.  The  banners, 
posters,  and  so  on  we  made  were  fantastic!" 

Warren  Way  most  vividly  remembers  a  very  important  event 
in  our  church's  history.  He  says:  "At  the  time  of  the  renovation 
of  the  church  there  was  a  large  parish  meeting  to  discuss  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  even  if  St.  Peter's  should  move  to  the 
suburbs.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the 
50's.  There  were  many  diverse  opinions  expressed  and  much 
discussion.  When  a  vote  was  taken  it  was  decided  to  remain  on 
Tryon  and  Seventh,  and  to  undertake  an  extensive  renovation. 
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Dick  Van  Sciver  offers  these  memories  of  the  renovation,  and 
the  expedient  way  in  which  it  was  handled:  "When  the  church 
was  remodeled,  Jack  London  was  in  charge.  He  set  up  a  schedule 
for  the  work  which  looked  like  the  timetable  for  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  with  every  detail  scheduled  and  a  given  number  of  days 
to  dovetail  it  into  the  overall  plan.  Jack  stipulated  that  each 
contractor  must  promise  to  live  up  to  the  schedule  if  he  got  the 
job,  and  of  course  each  one  vowed  to  do  so.  But  Jack  made  them 
do  it,  some  of  them  had  to  work  at  night  to  keep  up,  but  the  job 
got  done  in  the  scheduled  time.  I  happened  on  a  couple  of 
workmen  digging  out  the  space  for  the  closets  that  were  built  off 
the  downstairs  fellowship  hall;  they  told  me  they  were  going  to 
'bury  Mr.  London.'  " 

One  of  the  most  exciting  times  in  our  history  was  when  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  Bishop  Lichtenberger,  was  our  Good  Friday 
speaker.  Maude  Haywood,  our  parish  secretary  at  the  time, 
describes  the  great  occasion  for  us:  "Our  rector  at  the  time 
engaged  the  speakers  for  the  noon-day  services  during  Lent  a 
year  ahead  of  time,  but  the  speaker  for  Holy  Week  one  year 
wrote  that  he  could  do  four  days  but  not  Good  Friday.  This 
upset  Mr.  Egger  tremendously  and  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
replacement.  In  reply  to  the  question,  'If  you  could  have  anyone 
you  wanted,  whom  would  you  get?'  he  said,  'I  would  like  to  have 
the  Presiding  Bishop.'  He  was  encouraged  to  call  the  Presiding 
Bishop  at  the  New  York  headquarters,  and  he  did.  Much  to  his 
delight,  the  Presiding  Bishop  accepted  the  invitation!" 

Circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Bishop  Lichtenberger 
to  eat  lunch  before  he  arrived  at  the  church,  and  some  members 
of  the  parish  had  opposed  having  a  sandwich  bar  during  the 
three-hour  service,  so  there  was  no  food  available.  "However,  the 
rector  was  acutely  aware  of  the  demands  on  the  three-hour 
speaker,  so  he  instructed  the  secretary  to  go  across  the  street  to 
the  drugstore  and  have  ready  two  ham  sandwiches  and  two 
cartons  of  milk  for  the  guest  speaker,  to  be  eaten  in  the  rector's 
office.  Thus  fortified  the  Presiding  Bishop  began  his  long  stint. 
Need  we  add  that  the  Good  Friday  attendance  was  one  of  the 
best  in  St.  Peter's  history.  Some  sixteen  hundred  people  attended 
all  or  part  of  the  three-hour  service.  Visitors  came  from  sur- 
rounding areas,  some  as  far  as  Bennettsville,  South  Caro- 
lina. .  .".  Tom  Lockhart  also  recalls  the  occasion,  "Bishop  Lich- 
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tenberger  was  the  only  person  in  the  Chancel  throughout  the 
entire  three  hours.  .  .  It  was  my  most  memorable  experience  in 
any  church." 

Not  too  long  after  that,  our  rector,  Henry  Egger,  died  very 
suddenly  with  a  brain  tumor.  Sarah  Robinson,  who  sang  in  our 
choir  for  fifty  years,  remembering  his  funeral,  writes:  "I  suppose 
his  funeral  was  the  most  touching  one  I  have  ever  attended.  The 
choir  was  asked  to  sing,  and  each  member  was  devastated.  I 
don't  know  how  we  made  it  down  the  aisle  following  the  casket 
of  a  very  colorful  young  minister,  but  we  did.  Possibly,  it  was  the 
encouraging  comforting  voice  of  the  church  secretary  (Maude 
Haywood),  speaking  to  each  of  us  as  we  assembled  at  the  rear  of 
the  church.  .  ." 

St.  Peter's  through  the  years.  .  .  Louie  Try  recalls  those 
bygone  days  when  you  got  to  sit  in  the  gold  chair  in  Sunday 
School  on  your  birthday  and  you  put  one  penny  for  each  year  in 
the  special  bank,  a  small  gold  replica  of  a  church.  The  bank  was 
made  from  a  Log  Cabin  syrup  can.  It  was  painted  gold  and  fitted 
with  a  cross  in  the  steeple  which  was  actually  the  spout.  Virginia 
Griffith  writes  about  the  discussion  over  the  disposal  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary's  surplus  every  year  and  the  beautiful  garden 
loved  and  tended  by  Elizabeth  and  Eddie  Clarkson.  Elsie  Setzer 
remembers,  "The  wonderful  relief  of  central  air  conditioning 
after  many  hot  and  humid  summers  in  choir  vestments  and  the 
amusement  when  the  Junior  Warden  said  he  had  hidden  the 
thermostat  so  all  the  old  ladies  wouldn't  be  at  James  Webb  to 
change  the  temperature.  Remember  the  Men's  Club  suppers  and 
other  occasions  when  Mr.  George  Bason  played  his  banjo  and 
the  wonderful  parish  meeting  dinners  Pearl  Cooper  used  to  cook 
for  us? 

Memories  may  come  to  us  from  what  seems  to  be  only  a  short 
time  ago,  as  well  as  decades  past.  Hunt  Williams  remembers  his 
first  sermon  at  St.  Peter's,  during  which  the  adjustable  pulpit 
stand  collapsed.  His  response  was,  "Oh  my  goodness! "  After  the 
service  a  lay  leader  declared,  "Now  we  know  what  kind  of 

preacher  we  got.  I  would  have  said,  " "  An  unforgettable 

occasion  was  back  in  the  sixties,  when  the  EYC  had  a  spaghetti 
supper  that  was  a  real  "happening,"  and  all  of  our  young  people 
became  "flower  children"  Even  Bishop  Penick,  in  his  portrait, 
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had  a  flower  taped  to  his  hand.  Let's  not  forget  the  magical 
Christmas  Eve  with  the  Chancel  filled  with  poinsettias  and  the 
ushers  sporting  kilts,  or  Christmas  mornings  with  Betty  Dumbell 
playing  her  guitar.  Street  people  now  relax  on  our  front  steps  and 
are  fed  in  a  soup  kitchen  which  began  with  only  two  guests.  The 
soup  kitchen  has  grown  to  an  ecumenical  effort  which  has  fed 
200  people  on  a  single  day.  A  spring  evensong  when  we  have  the 
United  Thank  Offering  ingathering  is  still  a  treasured  service  for 
some  of  us.  Vic  Mansfield's  ordination  was  a  joyous  event  for  all 
of  us.  These  and  many,  many  more  events  are  remembered  and 
treasured  by  members  of  St.  Peter's  as  we  begin  our  next  150 
years. 
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The  Early  Parishioners 

Communicant  Membership  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
1834-  1845 

1.  Mary  Wilson  (Marginal  note:  Died  7th  Oct.  '34) 

2.  Elvira  Catherine  Alexander 

3.  Laura  T.  Polk  (Marginal  note:  Died  '48) 

4.  Mary  Josephine  Wilson 

5.  Sally  R.  Caldwell 

6.  Sarah  Frances  Alexander 

7.  Mary  Wood  Alexander 

8.  Catherine  Alexander 

9.  William  Julius  Alexander 

10.  Eliza  W.  Lowrie 

1 1 .  Olivia  Abernathy 

12.  Sarah  A.  Happoldt 

13.  Catherine  Gibbon 

14.  Martha  Murphy 

15.  Jeremiah  Murphy 

16.  Joseph  Wiggins  Murphy 

17.  Martha,  a  slave  of  Wm.  J.  Alexander 

18.  Laura  Anne  Williams 

19.  Dora,  a  slave  of  Wm.  J.  Alexander 

20.  Charlotte  M.  Davidson 

21.  Wm.  F.  Davidson 

22.  John  H.  Byran,  Jr. 

23.  Austin,  a  slave  of  George  Cross 

24.  William  Lee  Alexander 

25.  Miles  B.  Abernathy 

26.  E.  D.  Williamson 

27.  Miss  E.  M.  Gooch 

28.  Mary  Gibbon 


While  the  above  obviously  constitutes  the  earliest  of  the  Parish 
Registers,  it  is  found  at  the  very  back  of  the  first  book.  This  page 
is  unnumbered.  The  handwriting  of  the  first  entries  is  that  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Murphy,  with  later  entries  made  by  other  hands. 
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The  Early  Clergy 

Clergy  Serving  St.  Peter's  Church  1833  -  1866 

1.  Rev.  John  Morgan  -  Missionary,  1833  -  1835. 

2.  Rev.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis  -  Missionary,  1835. 

3.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davis  -  Supply,  1836  -  1840. 

4.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Forbes  -  Missionary,  1841  -  1844 

5.  Rev.  Aaron  Francis  Olmstead  -  Rector,  1844  -  1846. 

6.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  W.  Mott  -  Supply,  1847. 

7.  Rev.  John  Haywood  Parker  -  Rector,  1848  -  1852. 

8.  Rev.  James  D.  McCabe  -  Rector,  1852  -  1854. 

9.  Rev.  Horatio  Harrison  Hewitt  -  Rector,  1854  -  1857. 

10.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  W.  Mott  -  Rector,  1857  -  1859. 

11.  Rev.  H.  H.  Loring  -  Rector,  1859-1861. 

12.  Rev.  George  M.  Everhart  -  Rector,  1861  -  1866. 

NOTE:  Rev.  Jethro  Rumple  in  his  History  of  Rowan  County 

Salisbury,  N.C.,  1881,  mentions  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Spear  officiated  in  Charlotte  during  his  tenure  at 
St.  Luke's,  Salisbury,  from  January  of  1835  until  the  end 
of  1836. 

And  More  Recent  Clergymen 

Rectors  of  St.  Peter's  Church  -  1861  -  1974 

July  1861  -Feb.  1866  Rev.  George  M.  Everhart 

1866  -1867  Rev.  James  Briscoe 

Feb.  1867  -Nov.  1878  Rev.  Benj.  S.  Bronson 

April  1879  -Oct.  1879  Rev.  Z.  Doty 

Oct.  1879  -Jan.  1880  Rev.  Lucien  Holmes 

Jan.  1880  -Feb.  1881  Rev.  John  K.  Mason 

May  1881  -Oct.  1893  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr. 

Nov.  1893  -Sept.  1894  Rev.  Fenner  S.  Stickney 

Sept.  1894  -Sept.  1900  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hoffman 

Oct.  1900  -May  1901  Rev.  George  C.  F.  Bratenahl 

May  1901  -Dec.  1903  Rev.  Charles  C.  Leman 

Dec.  1903  -May  1904  Rev.  Edward  S.  Ogilby 

May  1904  -Jan.  1914  Rev.  Harris  Mallinckrodt 

Jan.  1914  -May  1914  Rev.  John  S.  Moody 

Aug.  1914  -May  1919  Rev.  Robert  A.  Tufft 
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Aug.  1919      -1922  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick 

1922  -1926  Rev.  George  Floyd  Rogers 

1926  - 1931  Rev.  John  Moore  Walker 

Nov.  1,  1931  -Sept.  24,  1945  Rev.  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  D.D. 

1946  -Oct.  1952  Rev.  Robert  L.  Crandall 

May  1,  1953  -Sept.  30,  1955  Rev.  Gray  Temple 

April  1956     -Oct.  1962  Rev.  Henry  T.  Egger 

June  1,  1963  -present  Rev.  Huntington  Williams,  Jr. 
(elected  Feb.  24,  1963) 


Assistant  Rectors 

1886  -  1888  Rev.  Charles  C.  Quinn 

1890  -  1892  Rev.  C.  F.  N.  Jeffries 

Jan.  1921  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Anschutz 

1928-1930  Rev.  Allen  Person 

July  1,  1955  -  June  1956  Rev.  Harvey  W.  Glazier 

Aug.  1956  -  Dec.  1956  Rev.  Eric  D.  Collie 

Rev.  William  Hardin  Wheeler 

June  1959-May  1,  1961  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Harris 

1965  -  1966  Rev.  Robert  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 

1967  -  1970  Rev.  Joseph  Buchanan 

1975  -  1976  Rev.  Stephen  Rudacille 

June  1977  -  1980  Rev.  Luis  Leon 

June  1982  -  present  Rev.  Victor  C.  Mansfield,  II 
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STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  AND 
OTHER  MEMORIALS 

As  you  enter  the  Church,  above  the  doors  is  the  shield  of  St. 
Peter's  with  a  pair  of  keys  and  an  inverted  cross,  representing  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  crucified. 
Above  the  shield  is  the  transom  window  depicting  The  Way,  The 
Truth,  and  The  Life. 

The  lancet  windows  in  the  narthex  are  each  symbolic  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  The  six  symbolize  Majesty,  Wisdom,  Power, 
Mercy,  Justice  and  Love. 

Above  the  lancet  windows  in  the  narthex  is  the  rose  window, 
designed  with  symbols  of  Epiphany.  It  is  centered  with  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  and  in  the  lowest  petal  of  the  rose  is  The  Christ 
Child,  with  the  shepherds  to  the  left  of  Him,  and  the  Magi  from 
the  East  to  the  right,  while  the  angelic  choir  is  shown  at  the  top. 

After  passing  through  the  narthex  doors  you  face  the  main 
altar  of  cream  colored  marble  upon  which  are  the  altar  lights, 
and  in  the  center,  the  memorial  cross  given  by  The  Woman's 
Guild. 

The  rich  colors  of  the  reredos  suggest  Byzantine  influence, 
with  red  and  gold  predominating.  The  figure  of  Christ  in  a  white 
robe  is  shown  with  afield  of  lilies  at  His  feet.  It  depicts  Our  Lord 
as  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  in  a  beautiful  garden  after  His 
resurrection  and  before  His  ascension.  His  hands,  marked  with 
the  nail  holes  of  the  cross,  are  turned  outward  in  a  gesture  of 
supreme  generosity. 

The  side  panels  of  the  reredos  show  flaming  rays  of  light  as 
their  design.  Above  are  the  symbols  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trini- 
ty: the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Father  set  in  the  star  of  David,  the 
Dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Shepherd's  Crook  symbolic  of 
Christ  The  Good  Shepherd,  in  between.  At  the  very  top  are  the 
words:  "The  Truth"  and  "The  Life". 

The  windows  in  the  transepts  were  formerly  in  "The  Little 
Church",  a  small  but  beautiful  gothic  structure  which  stood 
where  the  present  church  now  stands,  and  which  served  the 
congregation  from  1858  to  1892. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  resurrection  window  by  Tiffany  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  near  the  narthex,  the  windows  in  the  nave 
were  made  by  Lamb  Studios  and  were  installed  at  the  time  of  the 
renovation,  in  1951.  At  this  time  Lamb  Studios  did  over  the 
entire  Church  and  Parish  House,  including  the  altar  and  reredos, 
rose  window,  narthex  windows,  and  All  Saints'  Chapel,  which 
leads  to  the  Parish  House.  The  nave  windows,  beginning  in  the 
Baptismal  Transept,  are  a  series  which  represent  the  life  of 
Christ,  from  His  baptism  to  His  ascension.  With  the  installation 
of  the  rose  windows  in  the  transepts  in  1980,  the  series  was 
completed. 

In  1 95 1 ,  the  main  altar  was  moved  to  the  Baptismal  Transept. 
Both  this  altar  and  the  font  came  from  "The  Little  Church". 

When  the  Parish  House  was  built,  the  old  Vestry  Room  was 
transformed  into  All  Saints'  Chapel.  It  was  dedicated  in  1912, 
with  windows  from  the  main  chancel  being  placed  in  the  Chapel 
during  the  1951  renovation. 

Among  the  many  other  memorials  in  the  Church  are  the 
processional  cross,  the  silver  alms  basins  and  the  Communion 
service.  In  one  of  the  chalices  are  jewels  bequeathed  by  a 
member.  In  1976,  a  set  of  needlepoint  kneeling  cushions  around 
the  altar  rail  were  dedicated.  Representing  eight  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Peter's,  the  cushions,  of  more  than  a  million  stitches,  were 
designed  and  executed  by  various  women  of  the  parish. 

When  the  renovation  took  place  in  1 95 1 ,  the  choir  was  moved 
to  the  south  transept  so  that  from  the  nave  there  is  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  altar,  cross  and  reredos.  The  Lamb  Studios 
of  Tenefly,  New  Jersey  worked  several  years  to  make  the 
sketches  and  complete  the  work. 

The  Parish  House  was  entirely  remodeled  and  renovated  in 
1951,  and  again  in  1964.  It  contains  offices,  sacristy,  classrooms, 
a  children's  chapel,  music  room,  nursery,  and  Parish  Hall.  In  the 
Parish  Hall  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Bishop  Edwin  Penick,  who 
served  as  rector  from  August  1919  until  October  1922,  when  he 
was  elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
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